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THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE. By Mantey O. Hupson. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1925. $4.00. 

SECURITY AGAINST WAR. By Frances KELLor, 
with the collaboration of AnrontA Hatvany. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1924. $6.00 for two 
volumes. 

THE GENEVA PROTOCOL. By Davin HUNTER 
Miter. New York, Macmillan Company, 1925. 
$3.50. 


Among the many volumes now appearing which deal 
with international security and justice, the three above 
deserve especial consideration. The first, The Permanent 
Court of International Justice, is written by Manley O. 
— Professor of International Law in Harvard 
University and a member of the Legal Section of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. This volume is of 
great current interest and significance because the ques- 
tion of the entrance of the United States into the World 
Court will come before the Senate for action on Decem- 
ber 17. In spite of the fact that leading American 
statesmen of all political faiths have for many decades 
been advocating the creation of such a court and that 
the present Court has been endorsed by the platforms of 
both Republican and Democratic parties and scores of 
bar associations, church bodies, civic associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, trade unions, women’s movements, etc., 
and that President Harding and President Coolidge have 
urged our entrance—notwithstanding al! this pressure, 
the Senate has delayed action for more than three years. 
Professor Hudson has presented a comprehensive and 
detailed discussion of the origin of the Court, its pro- 
cedure, the opinions and judgments it has thus far 
rendered, and the relation of its work to the whole ques- 
tion of international security and justice. His treatment 
of advisory opinions is of especial interest in view of the 
impending discussion in the Senate. 


Security Against War, by Frances Kellor, with the col- 
laboration of Antonia Hatvany, is an 85l-page account 
of recent international controversies and of the origin 
and operation of such international agencies as the Hague 
Tribunal, the League of Nations and the World Court. 
ies Kellor has also given a lucid and discriminating 

ount of the outlawry of war movement. No more 
devastating account of the iniquitous practices and 
dangerous policies of the European powers since the war 
has yet appeared. That the victors in the World War 
have been guilty of many high-handed acts of aggression 
and injustice cannot be questioned in the light of the 
evidence herein cited. Miss Kellor is a very discerning, 
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if somewhat harsh or even unrelenting, critic of the 
League and Court as now constituted. To the reviewer 
it seems that she has a tendency to blame the League for 
sins of omission and commission which should properly 
be laid at the door of certain guilty nations. It also ap- 
pears that she has not made adequate allowance for the 
fact that the League was born at an hour when the tides 
of human fear and hatred were running higher than at 
almost any other period of history. Under the sway of 
war passions it was inevitable that the victorious powers 
should continue to dominate the situation. No scheme 
of international cooperation could conceivably have been 
devised which would have caused them immediately to 
have restored the vanquished nations to a place of equality 
and justice. The climax of Miss Kellor’s valuable book 
is found in the chapter on the outlawry of war. His- 
torians of the future will probably refer to the central 
idea of this movement—namely, that the various nations 
of the earth should enter into an international agreement 
to the effect that thereafter war shall be illegal and 
criminal—as one of the really creative and formative 
ideas of this epoch. The other phases of the movement 
are significant, if not original. The creation of an inter- 
national court with compulsory jurisdiction and the codi- 
fication of international law have long been advocated by 
jurists and statesmen of many lands. The proposal to 
refrain from giving an international court the power to 
compel acceptance of its decrees by military force, but 
instead to rely entirely upon the good faith of the people 
concerned and the moral power of public opinion, has 
long been urged by many pacifists. As a means of ac- 
complishing international security and justice the outlawry 
movement is incomplete, since it does not make provision 
for two of the three phases of government. Legislation 
and administration are just as essential to peace and 
justice as is adjudication. There must be permanent 
agencies through which international agreement may be 
reached and administered as well as adjudicated. The 
all-important fact, however, is that this movement rests 
upon an idea, the incorporation of which into international 
law, is absolutely essential to security and justice between 
the nations. 

The third volume, The Geneva Protocol, by Professor 
David Hunter Miller, is not less timely or significant 
because it is now certain that the protocol in its present 
form will not be ratified by the various nations. His- 
torians of the future will doubtless refer to the Geneva 
protocol of 1924 as the most significant and far-reaching 
agreement drafted and personally signed by official rep- 
resentatives of many nations. For the first time an in- 
ternational agreement to the effect that aggressive war 
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a the pupil is necessary, he replies : 


is illegal and criminal has been actually signed by numer- 
ous nations. The protocol will not be ratified by the 
requisite number, but nothing can destroy the significance 
of the fact that representatives of 48 nations signed an 
yaercement outlawing aggressive war. The protocol is also 
ignificant in that it defines an aggressor nation as one 
that refuses to submit its case to arbitration or "judicial 
award or which violates an armistice or confesses its 
aggression. The provision for military sanctions is merely 
a continuation of an age-long international policy and, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, would probably prove 
disastrous if used. There can be no doubt that one pur- 
pose of the protocol was to legalize the status quo of 
European boundaries. Those persons who recoil from 
the idea of perpetuating unjust boundaries should keep 
in mind this fact: There are two ways and only two of 
changing boundaries—by agreement or by compulsion. 
If war were waged to change boundaries, have we any 
assurance that greater justice would be the result? The 
tragic fact is that injustice can permanently be removed 
only by consent, by reasoned agreement. Realization of 
the dangers of perpetuating military sanctions and unjust 
boundaries should not blind us to the incalculable sig- 
nificance of an international agreement outlawing aggres- 
sive war and giving a definition of an aggressor nation. 
All three of these works deserve not only a casual 
reading but careful study by every serious student of 
world problems. Together they contain 1519 pages and 
they cannot be read as one scans a popular novel. But 
progress in the direction of world peace awaits a more 
widespread understanding and appreciation of the issues 
here discussed. K.P. 


MAW AND FREEDOM IN THE SCHOOL. By 
GeorGE A. Cor. Chicago, alia of Chicago Press, 


1924. $1.75. 


In this stimulating little book Professor Coe shows 
how modern education depends on law in its various 
phases and how our whole society may be bettered by 
a really adequate use of what is known as the project 
method in education. He points out changes that are 
needed in this method as it is commonly used, and de- 
scribes its essential features as follows: “first, that an 
essential mark of educational projects is the 
purposed and habitual inclusion within the activities of 
pupils as well as teachers of free criticism of human life 
and of human nature; second, that this free criticism, 
and the action necessary to give it effect, are functions 
of all persons, not merely of those who (through any 
cause whatever) may be in positions of special influence. 
Thus, the culmination of project method will be a con- 
tinuous project in the never-ending democratic re-con- 
struction of life.” 

His most interesting suggestions come in the latter 
part of the book where he discusses the child’s part in 
citizenship and the relation of the school to moral and 
economic law. He thinks that children should have a 
definite part in all forms of social control whether ad- 
ministered through the church, the school or political 
government. 

To the question what is to be done when compulsion 
“Place the necessary 

mpulsion in a system in which everyone both exercises 
compulsion upon everyone and submits to compulsion from 
everyone, and let the particular experience be seen in its 
relation to the whole. You then have the conditions of a 
possible loyalty to what is disagreeable, a possible project 
that plainly and openly includes being compelled.” 
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Moral experiences are much the same for both children 
and adults. Professor Coe believes the evolution of moral 
standards would go on much more rapidly if children 
were given more opportunity for “the direct facing of 
good and evil and the free exercise of judgment upon 
them.” 

Loyalty, he says, is “the beginning of moral wisdom.” 
But it may mean such different things that every type 
of loyalty should be critically examined lest moral educa- 
tion become “immoral by sanctifying our social faults.” 
To the objection that this policy will “make radicals of 
the young,” he replies: “If by being radical we mean 
readiness to make changes without stopping to think, 
no. . . . If by being radical we mean insisting upon 
applying some social dogma without due regard for the 
consequences to others, again no. If by being 
radical we mean stiff adherence to a class interest, still 
again, no. If by radical we mean holding one’s 
self above moral law and the helpful authority of the 
past, decidedly no. But if by being radical we 
mean readiness to form ideals, and heartily to believe in 
applying ideals in practice; if we mean facing unflinch- 
ingly the actual human situation anywhere, and readiness 
to make changes in our individual and social life as 
fundamental as the needs that are perceived—changes in 
the interest, not of a class, but of men just as men— 
then, yes, this method will make radicals.” 

The school has comparatively little to do with the 
child’s “economic ideas and attitudes” but “the economic 
system itself continually seeps into his thinking and char- 
acter, The school should bring into clear relief 
the socially constructive measures already in operation, 
especially experiments in the humanitarian and demo- 
cratic reconstruction of human relations. The 
school should reveal the darker as well as the brighter 
side of our economic life. The school should 
expose the falsity of the doctrine that our competitive 
economic order, with the domestic broils and the foreign 
wars that it breeds, is an unavoidable expression of un- 
changing human nature. The school should ex- 
pose the irrationality of pure profits. The school 
should show why a system that makes profits its standard 
of efficiency and success necessarily works against the 
public interest. The school should help dispel 
current confusions with respect to the nature ce ethics 
of property. LG. 


IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM. By Kirsy 
Pace. New York, George H. Doran Company, 1925. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper (in Christianity and World Prob- 
lems Series), 15 cents. 


In this comprehensive little book Mr. Page renews his 
vigorous pamphleteering and maintains his reputation for 
objectivity and factual writing. He draws upon a mul- 
titude of sources and his many citations give his discus- 
sion an unusual value. 

The part of the book which has most immediate in- 
terest for American readers is the latter half, in which 
the author treats historically the territorial expansion of 
the United States. His thesis, however—that national- 
ism and imperialism, and even religion, have been woven 
into a complex that produces interminable hatred, oppres- 
sion and war—is set forth in the account of Near East 
politics to which the earlier part of the book is devoted. 

Mr. Page accords to imperialism full credit for its 
material achievements—overcoming pestilence and famine, 
substituting order for anarchy, etc—but charges it with 
incalculable injuries to humanity, through the corruption 
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of governments and the ravages of war. Against national- 
ism, which he charges with the ruthless suppression of 
nearly seventeen millions of minority peoples in Europe, 
he brings a formidable array of authoritative testimony. 
¥ To the reader who has been much impressed by recent 

WM to explain away imperialistic tendencies in Amer- 
jcan history, Mr. Page’s simple narrative of the facts of 
our territorial and political expansion—relating to Mexico, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and the Canal Zone, for ex- 
ample—is an uncomfortable reminder that real politik 
is not exclusively a European accomplishment. 

Mr. Page calls for: (1) a broadening of the Monroe 
Doctrine to make the other American nations jointly 
responsible for its enforcement; (2) cessation of the 
practice of using force to protect American nationals 
and their interests in foreign countries; (3) cooperation 
by the United States in establishing international agencies 
for settling disputes; (4) leadership by the United States 
in developing a new concept of nationalism which shall 
definitely supplant the ideal of absolute national 


sovereignty. F.E. J. 


THE TEACHING WORK OF THE CHURCH. By 
the COMMITTEE ON THE WAR AND THE RELIGIOUS 
OvuTtLook. New York, Association Press, 1923. $2.00. 


This study attempts to set forth the teaching function 
of the church in its entirety, without ignoring the work 
of any particular organization, on the one hand, or over- 
estimating such service by special pleading, on the other. 
The book falls naturally into four parts: Why the 


Church Must Be a Leader, How the Church Should 
Teach, How the Church Should Organize Its Teaching, 
S; The Church Training for Christian Leadership. 


he two chapters in Part I contain an outline of the 
historical development of public education. The writer 
stresses the fact that while there has been a steadily 
growing tendency toward the elimination of religion from 
public education in America, the church has been slow 
to realize and accept its increasing responsibility for re- 
ligious education. He then proceeds to discuss the whole 
work of the church as an educational enterprise, as well 
as its teaching activities, in the narrower sense of the 
term. 

Teaching aims and methods are the theme of Part II, 
first as related to the needs of children and youth, and 
then as related to the interests of adults and the Christian- 
izing of public opinion. The question as to what to 
teach is implied in the larger question, how to teach, so 
that, taken together, these chapters may be regarded as 
an outline of the church’s curriculum of religious edu- 
cation. 

Part III deals with organization. There is first a 

critical survey of the various agencies through which the 
church does its teaching work, both those which form a 
part of the local church organization and those which 
are less directly connected with the local church, yet 
attempt to serve the ends of religious education. The 
Sunday school, young people’s society and mission study 
class are familiar examples of the first type, while the 
Christian associations, Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, public 
library, etc., are examples of the second type. 
y chapter is given to a description and evaluation of 
e€ movement for week-day religious education, and an- 
other chapter to the discussion of the need for better 
correlation of educational programs and closer coordi- 
nation of agencies. 

In Part IV the crucial problem of training for leader- 
ship is analyzed and discussed. Various agencies for 
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higher education are examined concerning their avail- 
ability as sources of supply for leaders and teachers in 
religious education. Colleges, state universities, theolog- 
ical seminaries—all come under review. 

Thus it will be seen that the volume covers a wide 
scope and deals authoritatively with most of the pressing 
educational problems confronting the church today. Dif- 
ferent writers collaborated in the preparation of the book, 
Chapters I and II were drafted by Professor Luther A. 
Weigle of Yale Divinity School; Chapters III, IV, VII 
and IX by Rev. Benjamin S. Winchester, of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lesson Committee; Chapters V 
and XII by Professor William Adams Brown, of Union 
Theological Seminary; Chapter VI by Rev. Samuel Me- 
Crea Cavert, of the Federal Council of Churches ; Chapter 
VIII by Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, of the Congregational 
Education Society; and Chapters X and XI by Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education. The writers met in frequent conference and 
prepared first drafts of the respective chapters. Mr. 
Cavert, serving as editor, then brought these into final 
form for publication. B.S. W. 


OUR DEBT AND DUTY TO THE FARMER. By 
Henry C. Wattace. New York, The Century Com- 
pany, 1925. $1.75. 

This is Henry C. Wallace’s message to the industrial 
leaders of the nation, who in their contacts with him 
betrayed great misunderstanding of the agricultural situa- 
tion. These chapters were written during the last few 
months of the late Secretary’s life; in fact he gave his 
approval to only the first nine of the eleven chapters and 
the work was finished by his son, Henry A. Wallace, 
now editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, and Nils A. Olsen of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The ideas are all 
those of Henry C. Wallace, however. The book is mainly 
a discussion of the agricultural depression of 1920-24 and 
its remedies. The causes of the depression, the farmer’s 
share in the national income, national aid during the 
depression, foreign markets for our farm products, crop 
adjustments, cooperation, adjustments in farm indebted- 
ness and taxes, the restoration of fair price relationships 
are studied. 

The former Secretary, in referring to the McNary 
Haugen bill, says that the application of the principles 
embodied in that legislation “seems the most sensible 
method of restoring the prices of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of which we produce an exportable surplus in their 
normal relationships with the prices of other commodi- 
ties.” A criticism is made of the Federal Reserve Board 
for what the author considers its “terribly mistaken policy 
of drastic deflation” of 1920. He says, “I do not want 
to be understood as believing that the price level is con- 
trolled by the rediscount rate alone. Nevertheless the 
price level can certainly be profoundly influenced by our 
credit policies.” Introductions are written by Gifford 
Pinchot and Henry A. Wallace. B. Y.L. 


BIBLE STUDY THROUGH EDUCATIONAL 
DRAMATICS. By Heten L. Wittcox. New York, 
Abingdon Press, 1924. $1.00. 


The point of view of the writer is indicated in this 
sentence from the foreword: “The dramatic method of 
teaching is advocated as one which, through self expres- 
sive activity, develops the capacities and qualities which 
it is the function of religous education to foster.” 

In the educational use of the dramatic method Miss 
Willcox emphasizes the fact that three kinds of skill are 
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necessary. One must be able to select wisely material 
for dramatization, to judge of its suitability for pupils 
in different stages of development, and to determine the 
dramatic form to which the material is best adapted and 
a a best ways of preparing and directing the players. 

Mach of the material now available is open to criticism at 
one or another of these points. Some of it is adapted to 
educational uses and has dramatic quality, but is based 
upon a conception and interpretation of the Bible which 
is no longer tenable. Again, biblical dramas are offered 
in which the dramatic quality is conspicuous by its 
absence, the so-called “drama” being little else than nar- 
rative in dialogue form. And there are also biblical 
dramas which are lacking in educational value, being ill- 
adapted to the age for which they are intended, or em- 
bodying ideals below the level of the Christian standard. 

With these needs in mind, Miss Willcox discusses, in 
Part I, the principles which should guide in the choice 
of material, the criteria by which one may judge of 
dramatic, religious and educational values. In Part II, 
she deals with the problem of grading—the adaptation of 
dramatic material to the developing dramatic instinct and 
the changing needs of boys and girls. 

Part III is concerned with methods of preparation and 
production. Here the author brings to the service of the 
different departments of the church school a wealth of 
suggestion, the fruit of her long experience as writer 
and teacher. This volume will be a welcome and timely 
addition to the equipment of the church school and will 
prove equally indispensable to the teachers of all grades, 
and to leaders of young people in all forms of dramatic 
expression. B.S. W. 


“LIST OF MUSIC FOR PLAYS AND PAGEANTS. 
By Rotanp Hort. New York, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1925. $1.00. 


ACTING AND PLAY PRODUCTION. By Harry 
Lee ANDREWS AND Bruce WeiriIck. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1925. $2.25. 


Mr. Holt has prefaced a most practical series of music 
lists with as practical a chapter on the use and organ- 
ization of musical groups in pageantry. For groups which 
do not have access to good music stores or publishing 
houses, the data given will be especially useful. 

The authors of the second volume have called it a 
manual for class use and explain in the preface that the 
word describes the method. The reader is introduced to 
the essentials of bodily movements, the use of the voice, 
and characterization before an analysis of play structure 
and production is made. Practical bibliographies are 
included and “class assignments” are placed at the close 
of the chapters. E. B. 


INFORMING YOUR PUBLIC. By Irvine Sgurre 
AND KirtLanp A, Wiison. New York, Association 


Press, 1924. $1.50. 


This is a discussion of the methods of presenting to 
the public information regarding welfare organizations. 
{t defines information service as “a prompting to intel- 
ligence, idealism and action. It is such a presen- 
‘| tation of truth as will bring about understanding, create 
Fy , ae and result in active and continuous coopera- 

n.” Among the subjects discussed are the sources for 
securing and distributing information, classification of 
facts for use, preparation and distribution of material, 
the value of organization periodicals and other types of 
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reading matter, the use of illustrations, bulletin boards 
and exhibits, etc. 

There is much in this little book that will be of prac- 
tical value to people in charge of publicity work for wel- 
fare organizations, although the reader must be prepared 
for a tendency to obscurity and involved phrasing and 
what may seem to be a superabundance of “rs 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. By E. H. 
Downey. New York, Macmillan Company, 1924. 
$2.00. 


The author of this volume is described by John R. 
Commons as “the highest American authority on the 
subject of workmen’s compensation” at the time of his 
death in 1922. The book presents a compact discussion 
of the various problems involved in workmen’s compen- 
sation including the social cost of industrial accidents, 
the scope of workmen’s compensation, the scale of com- 
pensation benefits, methods of compensation insurance, 
prevention of industrial injuries and a general summary 
of the American compensation system. 

I. M.C. 


WOMEN AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT. By 
AuicE Henry. New York, George H. Doran Co., 
1923. $1.50. 


The author is well known for her earlier work: The 
Trade Union Woman. She is now secretary of the 
Educational Department of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League. The present volume gives much valuable 
information about working women in America. The 
subjects treated include a short historical study of women’s 
work; the relationship of women to modern trade unions 
and the numbers of women members of unions, where 
such information is available; the work of the Women's 
Trade Union League; the development of industrial 
legislation, particularly of minimum wage laws; the 
history and work of the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor; the effect of the World 
War on women in industry; the status of Negro women 
in industry; and the work of the International Federa- 
tion of Working Women. The book may be regarded 
as authoritative and a useful source. 


I. M.C. 


WHEN THE COURT TAKES A RECESS. By 
Witt1amM McApoo. New York, E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1924. $2.00. 


In this series of essays the chief city magistrate of New 
York City states his views on drug addiction, the danger 
to the community from carrying firearms, the law and the 
theatre, the duty of judges, etc. 

Judge McAdoo believes that the proposals of the Ameri- 
can delegates to the League of Nations Opium Conference 
provide the best solution of the problem. He does not 
think that the possession of a pistol is any protection to a 
law-abiding citizen and recommends federal legislation 
making the manufacture, importation or sale of pistols 
and revolvers illegal or placing a prohibitory tax on them. 
His redemies for obscene plays are first an appeal to the 
“enlightened self-interest of the managers”; second, the 
arousal of the actors’ self-respect; third, the arousal of 
thoughtful public opinion; fourth, a Citizens Committee 
such as the play jury during the last season in Me — 
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